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Charivaria 


Many members of the German High Command were in 
Bulgaria incognito just before the German Army happened 
to march in impromptu. 

° ° 


A one-time Nazi supporter says that after Bulgaria and 
Yugo-Slavia, Herr HitLeR’s next aim would be Russia. 
It seems that all the 
FUEHRER wants is 
what’s left. 


° ° 


A family of prize 
Manx cats are black 
except for white chests. 
There should also be a 
touch of black at the 
neck when tails are not 
worn. 

° ° 











Although newspapers 
are to be smaller they 
are likely to contain 
the same number of words, as the print will be closer. It 
will, however, be more difficult to read between the lines. 





° ° 


In the opinion of the Borsen Zeitung, when the war is 
over Herr von Papen might go to Palestine. Then the 
shepherds will have to start 
watching their flocks again. 


°o ° 


“Business Lady Requires Comfort- 
able Bed-Sitting Room with boar.” 
Advt. in Northern Paper. 
There aren’t many ladies who can 
even stick pigs. 


° ° 


The proprietor of several suc- 
cessful New York night-clubs was 
once a milkman. It was the great 
number of people who came home 
with him that gave him the idea. 





The FUEHRER has no dictaphone to help him prepare 
his speeches, we read. Just a cocktail-shaker to mix 
up his sentences. 

° ° 


An American free-lance journalist says that he receives 
requests to contribute to publications from all over the 
world. It must be a thrill 
to send an editor a rejection 
slip. 

° ° 


A newspaper reminds us 
that MussoLin1 used to 
write novels. Nothing so 
ambitious, of course, as the 
FUEHRER’S thriller. 


° °o 





An article tells how to 
get rid of the smell of 
cooking onions in the house. 
your greengrocer. 





A great help just now is 
° o 


Balkan countries are extremely busy,” says a writer. 
Perhaps occupied would be a better word. 


° ° 


HITLER recently sent a special courier to assure Turkey 
of Germany’s friendship. The 
FUEHRER is altering his_tech- 
nique. Usually he doesn’t bother 
to-declare war so openly. 


° ° 


“GoERING MEETS ANTONESCU ” 
Headline in “ Daily Express.” 
Let’s hope it wasn’t a head-on 
collision. 
° ro) 


““GOERING,” says a neutral ob- 
server, ‘‘ is growing more and more 
like his caricatures.” Alarmed 
caricaturists are spurring them- 
selves to greater efforts. 
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“Blast it! Another cold spell.” 


Inner Man 


’ UN’T knock yet!” said Mrs. Stusser to her husband 
as they stood outside the door of 61, Cosham 
House, Lambeth. “I gotta fix my het.” 

Mr. Stusser sighed. “Fix the het!” he said. ‘You 
should stick it by glue, it dun’t stay no firmer on. Is 
perfickly straight!” 

“So moch you know abot leddies’ chic,” said Mrs. 
Stusser, coaxing a stray hair into position, ‘you should 
write it all on a heppenny stemp. Straight hets is dowdy 
hets, Mr. Bund Strit Stusser.” 

“Ar,” said Mrs. Pinkin as she admitted them, “it is 
you. I wondered if it mightn’t be the warden. ’E 
usu’ly calls about this time to tell us there’s a faint glow 
from the kitching winder, but I s’pose ’e don’t feel thirsty 
to-night.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stusser walked into the living-room. 

“Halloo, Tillie,’ said Mrs. Stusser. ‘‘Halloo, Mister 
Pinkin. So smart you look, Missis Pinkin should fall in 
love with you all again!” 

“I’m too smart for that,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“It’s me noo suit,” said Mr. Pinkin. “I thought youd 
like to see ‘ow y’r ’andiwork ’angs, Stusser, ole man.” 

“Grend!” said Mr. Stusser, casting a loving look at his 
creation. ‘“‘Megnificent januine Scotland tweed. These 
days is umpossible to import soch a beaudiful stoff.” 

“It fits a treat,” Mrs. Pinkin said. “It’s a credit to you, 
Mr. Stusser.” 

“Dun’t talk to me abot cradit,’ Mr. Stusser said. 

“Bad debts?” Mr. Pinkin inquired. 

“Bed?” said Mr. Stusser. ‘‘Chronical!” 


in Lambeth 


“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, “I know. ’Ire-purchase wiv the 
accent on the ‘chase.’ Income-tax’ll be up soon too.” 

“T should care,” said Mr. Stusser. “I got no income.” 

“That’s a very ketchin’ complaint,” Mr. Pinkin said. 
“Still, we get plenty of nourishin’ food. That’s the main 
thing.” 

‘‘] useter think tight-rope walkers was jus’ about the lars’ 
word at balancin’,” said Mrs. Pinkin, ‘but I reckon ’ouse- 
keepin’ now ’ud make even Blondine think twice.” 

“When I marry Sid,” Tillie said, “I reckon on puttin’ 
‘alf-a-crown a week by f’r a rainy day.” 

“Don’t make me laugh!” Mrs. Pinkin said. “ You’ll find 
yr ’alf-crown an’ y’r purse swep away in a downpour before 
you even start shoppin’.” 

“Sid’s not a ’eavy eater, though,” Tillie said. “’E jus’ 
nibbles a small portion of somethin’ in between conversation.” 

“T was the same before I married y’r Ma,” said Mr. 
Pinkin. ‘Tellin’ ’er ‘ow lucky I was, an’ all. Proper soft. 
But afterwards—well, things is diff’rent.” 

“Sid “ll alwers say nice things to me,” Tillie said 
indignantly. 

“"E may,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “‘ But mos’ men don’t see no 
point in icin’ a stale cake.” 

“We can jus’ talk, then,” Tillie said. 

“Once ’usbands an’ wives start talkin’,” Mr. Pinkin said, 
“they often start tellin’ the truth, an’ that don’t do. So 
mos’ ‘usbands ‘ave plenty of meals, seein’ as they can’t 
talk wiv their mouths full.” 

“They still hev to lissen, though,” said Mr. Stusser. 

“Dun’t tell me I neg you,” Mrs. Stusser said sharply. 
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““Podden me, Bella,” said Mr. Stusser, “you know which 
year is this one?” 

“Ninetin-hondrid-forty-one,” Mrs. Stusser said. “Av’ry- 
baddy knows it.” 

“So,” said Mr. Stusser, “I dun’t tell you that either.” 

Mrs. Stusser turned to Tillie. “A tip abot marrid etiketti,” 
she said. “If your man says tarrible things at you, dun’t 
say tarrible things beck at him. Never! Nut while comp’ny’s 
prasent.” 

“Any’ow,” Tillie said, ‘‘Ma manages. So it can be done, 
if you’ve got brains.” 

“You can’t buy ’em anywhere,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 
“Findin’ meat of some sort ev’ry day is - 

““Podden me,” said Mrs. Stusser. “Av’ry day?” 

“You bet,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

“Is donright vickid,” said Mrs. Stusser. “My man dun’t 
eat meat more’n one time a week.” 

‘You mean you don’t give ’im the chance,” Mr. Pinkin 
said. 

Mrs. Stusser glared at her husband. “Your collar too 
tight?” she said. ‘‘Else dun’t weg the head. Lissen, 
Missis Pinkin,” she continued, “dun’t vaste money on 
expansive foods. Take potato pie. What nicer is there?” 

Mr. Pinkin cleared his throat. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘it’s 
rather a long recitation, so get comfy.” 

‘“‘Nunsense!”’ said Mrs. Stusser. “Dun’t you read abot 
wegetarians? Some famous pipple.” 

“But there’s no tellin’ where it’ll land you,” Mr. Pinkin 
said. “You may be like Bernard Shore—all sigarney at 
eighty-somethin’. Or you may be like ’Itler, wiv thousands 
anxious to present the case f’r ’im.” 

“Fif’-colum’ists?” Tillie inquired. 

‘“*Undertakers,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

‘*Lissen, Missis Pinkin,” Mrs. Stusser said. 
I sell ev’rythink for leddies at cheap cost?” 

**T do,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“So you dun’t go some place else to be robbed?” Mrs. 
Stusser continued. 

No,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“So,” said Mrs. Stusser, “podden me to ask why since a 
long time you dun’t buy nothink with me?” 

*Can’t afford it,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“Aha!” said Mrs. Stusser. “So moch you spend on the 
inner men, so liddle on the outside woman. Av’rybaddy 
sim’lar! So I’m nut buyink with other pipple. So other 
pipple isn’t spendink neither. Soon av’rybaddy dun’t spend 
nothink. You dun’t mind trade should cock-eye?” 

“TI ’adn’t looked at it like that before,” Mrs. Pinkin 
admitted. 

“Take meat,” said Mrs. Stusser. “Ugha! Cut it out!” 

“Up,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

‘*Missis Pinkin,” said Mrs. Stusser gravely, “six munce 
| feed my man tsimple food. Potato pie, corry, sav’ry 
carrot roll. Never bafore is he so fit!” 

“FE don’t look too chirpy,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

‘*Y’r inside body’s wot counts,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘It’s no 
use lookin’ the pitcher of ’ealth if you’ve gotta weak frame.” 

“Exectly!” said Mrs. Stusser. “All this time my man 
dun’t have any fatal illnisses. Nut even one!” 

“T might try it on Joe,” Mrs. Pinkin said thoughtfully. 

‘You might do a swaller-dive orf of the Monument,” said 
Mr. Pinkin, “but you’d never live to tell the tale.” 

‘“Ma’s gotta right to save a bit f’r ’er pers’nal needs,” 
Tillie said. ‘‘There’ll be weddin’-presents to buy f’r me 
soon, y'know.” 

“Ar,” said Mr. Pinkin, “if y’r Ma ’as ’er way I’ll be lyin’ 
under a mound of mashed pertaters be then.” 

‘So you don’t want y’r wife to ’ave money enough to 
dress up-to-date?” Tillie demanded. 








“You think 
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Mr. Pinkin glanced at Mrs. Stusser’s hat. 
need money,” he said. ‘‘ You need nerve.” 

“If people ’adn’t ’ad a try at noo ideas,” Tillie said, 
‘we'd still be livin’ in caves an’ huntin’ f’r food.” 

“Kinda made a cire’lar tour, ’aven’t we?” Mr. Pinkin 
said. His face brightened. “Tell you wot,” he said. “I'll 
give this ’ere idea a week’s trial, but on the day after we’re 
all gointer spruce up an’ go out f’r a bite to eat. Okay?” 

“Okay,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 


“You don’t 


Mr. Pinkin ate his way mournfully through the week. 
Despite Mrs. Pinkin’s constant assertion that he looked 
ever so very fit he maintained that he had gone all 
deathly-white-like inside. 

On the evening of the eighth day he hurried home to 
prepare for the family outing. 

“Tf I ’adn’t ’ad this to look forward to I’d never ’ave 
lasted,” he said as he put on his new suit. 

*“You look like a advert f’r a tonic,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin. “‘Before.’”? He pulled his 
jacket on. 

Jus’ a sec,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘Wot’s up wiv y’r coat?” 

“Tt do feel kinda funny,” Mr. Pinkin confessed. 

“Trousers too,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘‘Why, the ’ole suit 
‘as gorn baggy on you.” 

Mr. Pinkin pulled his waistcoat away from his chest. 
“You're right, Annie,” he said. ‘Still, so long as you’re 
‘appy L’ll carry on.” 

“No you don’t!” Mrs. Pinkin said. “Another coupla 
munce an’ you’d be shrivelled to a shred. I should ’ve 
reelized a man your age can’t change ‘is feedin’ ’abits 
wivout payin’ the price.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pinkin, “’ave it y’r own way, then.” 


“Did it go good?” said Mr. Stusser when he met 
Mr. Pinkin next day. 

“Perfick!” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘‘Ta very much.” 

“Ts a good suit,” said Mr. Stusser. ‘“‘On’y in soch a 
beaudiful good suit is there so moch can be let out. 
Cheery-bye!” 
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When Goebbels Speaks 


(A kindly thought about German propaganda). 


HE wind goes round the corners of the dark 

(When Goebbels speaks) and all his hell-hounds bark, 
Indignantly the ghosts of former Thugs 

Who lied and died and lived on garden slugs 

Fade in the background: past assassins moan, 

The shade of Murder trembles for his throne, 

Poor Perfidy hangs down a beaten head, 

Old toads are sick, the pride of bats is dead. 

Vast rustling runs throughout the Nether Shades 

Of burglars beaten at their ancient trades; 

Absconding peculators pool their votes, 

Protests arrive from gatherings of stoats, 

All creatures of the filth and slime are rent 

By muttered jealousies and discontent. 

The snakes have perished in Medusa’s hair, 

The Harpies waste away in wan despair, 

The ragged beldams Bribery and Shame 

Slink to their corners from the new Disfame. 

All lies are cold, all tyrannies are faint, 

Deceit has lost its gilt and Fraud its paint: 

The eyelashes of stars at Hollywood 

Fall in the dust-bins and are left for good. 

Amenities to which house-agents swore 

Surprise us now in retrospect no more; 

There is no heart left in the splendid crimes, 

They mourn, they moulder, blasted by the times. 

Detective-novel writers drop the pen 

Forgetful of new modes for slaughtering men, 

Absconding Falsehood lifts her suppliant hands 

Up to the leader of the German bands 

Seeing above her head a new-made king 

Who steals from every lie its ancient sting, 

And Treason, outraged, breaks his poisoned sword 

And yields it to his Nazi overlord. 

The wind goes round the corners of the dark 

(When Goebbels speaks) and all his hell-hounds bark. 

Lice leave their lairs in anger and dismay, 

The large blackbeetle mourns by night and day, 

The abdicating spider has eschewed 

Week after week his customary food; 

Hate has no point, and Horror has no arm, 

Things under stones can cause us no alarm. 

Effrontery retires with crimsoned cheeks 

When Goebbels speaks. EVoE. 


° ° 


The C.O.’s Egg 


HE Commanding Officer likes a boiled egg for 
breakfast. 


That is one way of putting it. Another way would 
be to say that if the Commanding Officer doesn’t get a 
boiled egg for breakfast there will be hell to pay. Or why 
not put it in the form of an Operation Order, which is 
what it is: 

Information.—A concentration of kippers, believed to 
be rations for to-morrow’s breakfast, is known to be 
in the area. 

Intention —The Commanding Officer will have a boiled 
egg. 


Method.—Never mind the method. Get the egg. 
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For months all had gone well with the Regiment. There 
had been no hitch. The problem of the night-bomber 
remained unsolved, but the morning egg was there. Day 
after day, as regularly as clockwork, at 0830 hours, the 
Commanding Officer caught it a couple of shrewd blows 
with his egg-spoon and got to work. Those two strokes 
from the C.O. marked the opening of another day as surely 
as the nine strokes from Big Ben marked its close. 

Then we moved. 

I went down with the advance-party, ostensibly to learn 
this and that about the new place, but really, I shall 
always believe, to see that adequate stocks of sherry and 
other war-like material were laid in for the R.H.Q. Mess. 
Before long the question of the C.O.’s egg began to occupy 
my attention. 

‘*Look here,” I said to Second-Lieutenant Straw, ‘‘about 
the C.0.’s egg.” 

“What about the C.O.’s egg?” he said. He had a handful 
of Army Forms, inventories of property taken over, and 
(for some reason) part of an electric fan, and did not seem 
to me to be properly egg-conscious. 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘What about the C.O.’s egg ?’” 
I said; ‘“‘the point is I can’t get any. If we aren’t very 
careful the C.O. won’t have an egg.” 

“That will be just too bad for the C.O.,” he said, 
carelessly. 

“Now listen to me, young Straw,” I said. (Straw is 
senior to me as far as service goes actually, but in age, 
experience of the world and all the attributes of ripe 
manhood he is hopelessly my junior.) “To-day is 
Thursday. At or about 1600 hours to-day the C.O. arrives. 
It follows that at 0830 hours to-morrow, Friday, a boiled 
egg will be laid, or rather, to avoid misconception, will 
be placed before him: If a boiled egg is not so laid or 
placed hell will be let loose, and neither you nor I, Straw, 
desires that consummation. In other words, an egg has 
got to be found.” 

“Have you tried to get one?” 

I got a bit heated. I said ‘‘Good God, man, I have done 
practically nothing else since I got here. I have visited 
eleven grocers, three farms and a tea-shop. I have rung up 
the aunt of a man in an ironmonger’s who said he thought 
she might be able to spare me one or two. I have followed 
stray hens through hedges and made sudden loud cries in 
the hope of producing a sort of spontaneous motherhood. 
As if that was not enough 7 

“Have you sent a message to Batteries?” 

That is always Straw’s way. He is a sort of Adjutant’s 
assistant or donkey-boy, and his solution of all problems 
is to send curt messages to Batteries ordering them to 
provide transport, or blankets, or six N.C.O.s or anything 
else that R.H.Q. finds itself short of. He always ends these 
messages “forthwith.” It is then, as he says, up to the 
Batteries. 

I adopted this procedure. Only one of our Batteries 
had arrived at this time, as a matter of fact, but it 
seemed worth trying. So I sent their Major a fairly stern 
signal. 


To: O.C. X. Batrery 
From: ApsutTant, B. REGIMENT 





Arrange to deliver consignment of eggs, farmyard new- 
laid or in any case eggs farmyard fresh, to this H.Q. by 
1800 hours. Eggs should be sent in sextriplicate and must 
be accompanied by A.F. G.1033, stating (a) No. of eggs 
(b) Cost (c) Source or place of origin. The word “Hens” 
will not suffice for para. (c). 


I did not mark this message SECRET nor send it in 
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cipher, in order to make it stand out from all the other 
messages. 

Within a quarter of an hour I was summoned to the 
phone. 

“X Battery calling you, Sir.” 

“Yes,” I said to the instrument. “R.H.Q., B. Regiment 
here.” 

“Oh, look here,” said an agitated voice, ‘‘ Major Corcoran 


here. What’s all this about eggs? I haven’t got any 
eggs. What do you people think this is—a Battery or a 


farmyard ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir,” I said. “I haven’t seen the C.O.’s 
last report.” 

There was a sort of clucking noise at the other end. 

“You can’t fool me,” I said. ‘I can hear a hen now. 
Isn’t it against regulations to keep them in the office?” 

The phone emitted a continuous high-pitched buzz 
ending in a thick “Who is that there, eh? Who the devil 
am I talking to?” 

I thought it time to conclude a conversation which 
seemed to be getting us nowhere. 

“The point is,” I said, “the eggs are for the C.O. So will 
you please confirm in writing that you do not propose to 
supply them. He will want to know why there isn’t one for 
his breakfast to-morrow morning, naturally.” 

“IT tell you I haven’t got any eggs,” said a furious voice, 
“and what is more——” 

I hung up. There is no sense in annoying Majors 
unnecessarily. Then I went and found Straw. 





. and when you go to sea, I suppose you sit at the Captain’s table.” 


“Straw,” I said, “the plot thickens. Old Corcoran has 
got an office full of hens but he won’t disgorge any eggs.” 

“Put him on a charge,” he-said—his second favourite 
method of disposing of difficulties. 

“What section?” 

“Goodness knows,” he said. “Something to do with 
interfering with lines of communication and menacing 
supply.” 

“That won’t get us any eggs, will it?” 

“Eggs?” he said. “Eggs? Do you want some eggs / 
Williams brought a dozen down with him, I believe. Ask 
him.” 

“Thanks,” I said bitterly. ‘‘Thank you, young Straw. 
I suppose it didn’t occur to you to tell me this before?” 

“No,” he said, “it didn’t. Williams has only just got 
here.” 

About half an hour later a D.R. arrived from X Battery 
with six eggs, and shortly after that a Bombardier came up 
shyly with a couple of dozen brown ones and said his mother 
had a small business in the neighbourhood and he’d heard 
I wanted some eggs. 

In the end I had four and a half dozen—enough for 
a pre-war cake, or to put it another way, enough for 
fifty-four C.O.s. 


An odd commentary on all this is that some time later the 
C.O. was made a Brigadier. I happened to be staying at 
Brigade when he took over and was present at his inaugural 
breakfast. They gave him a fish-cake. H. F. E. 
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RE you sweating? 
No. 
Well, you must sweat. 


Why should I sweat ? 

If you don’t sweat a Turkish Bath is 
bad for you. If you do sweat it’s New 
Life. You must open the pores, you 
see? That’s the whole point. 

Well, I’m awfully sorry, but I can’t 
sweat. Never could. 

Come on. I’ll take you into the 
Russian Steam. 

Shall I bring my gas-mask ? 

No. You’d ruin it. 

But gas would ruin me. 

Where is your gas-mask ? 

Here. 

Goodness! Down here in_ the 
tepidarium! Well, that’s the end of it. 
Do you know, you’re the first person 
I’ve seen carrying his gas-mask in a 
Turkish Bath. 

It only shows that Turkish Bathers 
are not ready for total war. 

Of course they’re not! 

Well, it’s all very well. Day after day 
it’s been dinned into me that I must 
never be without my gassery. And the 
moment I start, people start objecting. 

Yes, but there’s reason in everything. 
{ mean in a Turkish Bath 

Have you observed the roof of this room ? 

Not very much. 

What is it made of ? 

It looks rather like glass. 

It is glass. And do you realize that 
! have no clothes on ? 

Very vividly. 

[fall those fellows outside in the streets, 
wearing trousers, ought to carry a gas- 
mask, surely it follows that I, who have 
nothing on at all, ought at least to—— 

It doesn’t follow at all. You don’t 
wear gas-masks on your legs. But here 
we are. This is the Russian Steam Bath. 

What a horrible little place ! Oof ! 

Go carefully at first. It takes your 
breath away, first time. 

But why “Russian” ? 

Why not? 

I should like some British steam. 

Don’t be absurd. 

Is there no British steam ? 

You might as well ask for a British 
Bath. Don’t be—— 

You keep telling me not to be absurd. 
What else can one be in this squalid little 
hovel, sitting with no clothes on and 
inhaling the dubious emanations of 
Moscow—— ? 

Are you sweating ? 

I can’t tell. Iam moist ; but for all I 
know this may be due to the large drops 
of hot water which fall upon one from 
the roof. May I go out now ? 
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Little Talks 


Not till you sweat. 

I am not sweating. What is that ? 

That is an Alert. 

Good heavens ! 
mask ? 

Where you left it—in the tepidarium. 

Have you observed the roof ? 

Yes. It is made of glass. What of it ? 

I always feel that it would be humiliat- 
ing to be bombed with no clothes on, 
don’t you ? 

Do you find it uplifting to be bombed 
when fully dressed ? 

Don’t be silly. What was that ? 

One of our guns. 

I am sweating now. Let us move. 

Come on then. We will go to the 
first Hot Chamber. 

What is the roof like there ? 

Glass. 

Dear, dear. 
mask. 

I don’t follow the reasoning. How- 
ever, bring it along. 

Shall I put it on ? 

By all means. Can you? 

Booble—boo—boo. 

I beg your pardon ? 

- Booble—boo—boo. Can you hear me ? 

Clearly. You said ‘‘ Booble—boo— 
boo.” 

No, I said “Booble—boo—boo—boo.” 

Well, I’m with you, old boy. Say 
some more. 

Booble. Or—ror—booble—mum. 

Too’ right. Extraordinary, isn’t it ? 

Bo—booble—boo ? 

I mean, here we are, we two—two 
of the fine flowers of centuries of 
English civilization, sitting stark naked 
in a Turkish Bath, drenched and 
exhausted with Russian Steam, and 
waiting to be blown to pieces by 
German bombs. 

Bor—bor. 

What ? 

Bor—booble—boo—bor. 

As you say. Are you sweating? 

Bor. 

I always think there ought to be 
mixed Turkish Baths, don’t you ? 

Bor—booble—boo. 

Though, of course, if everyone 
insisted on wearing their gas-masks 
during an Alert it wouldn’t really be a 
lot of fun. 

Bor. 

Personally, of course, I like absolute 
quiet in a Turkish Bath. That’s what 
the little book says. “Relax! Relax! 
Forget all the worries. Don’t say a 
word. And let all the faculties and 
tissues and things have absolute rest.” 
But my experience of a Turkish Bath 
is that people will talk the entire time. 


Where is my gas- 


I will bring my gas- 
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It’s no more restful than the House o! 
Commons. So you might just as well 
have the women in as well and resume 
ordinary life. 

Bor. 

Oh, take that darned thing off! 
There goes the All Clear—Now, I 
suppose, you feel frightfully superior ? 

Well, anyhow I’m sweating, which 
was the main object of the party. 

I should think you were! And your 





gas-thing’s done for. I don’t mind 
betting: 

Then it can’t have been much good 
before. 





It wasn’t meant for 

Why not? If you’re going to be 
caught by gas you may be caught in one 
place as well as another. And, seriously, 
I think everybody ought to practise 
wearing the thing in every sort of 
situation. Running, telephoning, cook- 
ing, washing-up. People put the thing 
on once and say “Ha, ha! how funny 
I look!” And then they take it off and 
never think of it again. But you don't 
really learn anything about it till you’ve 
worn it for half an hour. 

If everybody wears their what-is-it 
for half an hour every day they'll all 
be worn out by the time the war begins. 

I didn’t say that. There’s reason in 
everything, as you said yourself. What 
I mean is that everyone should have worn 
it enough, and done enough in it, to have 
some confidence when the day comes. 
You learn something every time. 

What did you learn this time? 

I couldn't see a thing ! 

There wasn’t a thing to see—only 
me with no clothes on. And civilian 
respirators were not designed for the 
study of anatomy in Turkish Baths. 
They’re only intended to get you to 
the nearest shelter. 

But how do I get to the nearest shelter 
if I can’t see ? 

Don’t be so difficult. Obviously the 
thing to do is to avoid being gassed in 
the First Hot Room of a Turkish Bath. 
After that you'll find that everything 
is perfectly simple. Anyhow, you 
mustn’t take gas too seriously, or 
Hitler will say that we mean to use gas. 

Do you really care what Hitler says 
any more ? 

Are you sweating ? 

Not much. 

Then come back to the Russian 
Steam. I’m afraid the Swiss are in for 
trouble. 

What’s happened ? 

Goebbels says Germany has no 
intention of interfering with them. 

Poor devils ! A. P. H. 








At the Pictures 





History AND COMEDY 
OnE advantage of making a film about 
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GEORGE Cukor) I much enjoyed. It 
is some time now since we last saw. 
KATHARINE HEPBURN, and she has im- 
proved; but a great deal of the pleasure 
here is given by the brilliant unobtru- 
sive competence of the other players— 


real events and keeping 
(broadly) to the facts is 
that when it is necessary 
or convenient to show 
a newspaper - headline 
on the screen it can be 
a real one, one that 
actually was printed at 
the time. This fact is 
perhaps an excuse for 
the immense number 
used to advance the 
narrative in The Prime 
Minister (Director: 
THOROLD DICKINSON). 
There are minutes on 
end, in this account of 
DIsRAELI’s political 
career, in which we seem 
to be reading the story, 
in nothing but words. 
They may be given a 
spurious liveliness by 
being made to loom, 
march, quiver, dive, 
slide, advance, retreat 
or sidle across the 
sereen, but these head- 
lines are essentially 
literary phenomena, 
the significant portions 
of which are apt to 
be overshadowed—for 
me at any rate — by 
such unimportant but endearing 
phrases as the reiterated “(BY 
SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH).” This film 
would not be much without JoHN 
GIELGUD and Diana WyNyYARD as 
Disraeli and his Mary Anne. It 
begins just after thé publication of 
Contarini Fleming, with some scenes 
too brightly and stagily lit, too 
playfully played; then (after the 
celebrated maiden speech) there is 
a big gap of time, and the rest of the 
story is of DisRAELI the successful 
Parliamentarian, making speeches 
with most unParliamentary fluency 
(not even when broadcasting to-day 
can M.P.s manage to talk as quickly 
as this), and finally bringing back 
“peace with honour” from the Con- 
gress of Berlin. Mr. GIELGUD gives 
an interesting acting performance, 
but it is as it were in two parts: 
there is no transition, we are simply 
told that the elegant young novelist 
became the tired but indomitable 
middle-aged statesman. A worthy 
film; but I found it disappointing. 


The Philadelphia Story (Director: 


C.K. Dexter Haven . 
Macaulay Connor . 
Tracy Lord. 

George Kittredge. 









(The Philadelphia Story 
SURROUND 


. Cary GRANT 

. JAMES STEWART 

. KATHARINE HEPBURN 
. JoHN HowarpD 


J.H -Dow> 


— 


|The Tree of Liberty 
CHIN-CHIN! 
Fleetwood Peyton . 
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Cary GRANT, JAMES STEWART, RuTH 
HusskEy, and the rest—and by the 
amusing dialogue. The piece has no 
great depth or importance—on the 
surface it is one of those society- 
divorce comedies, with return to the old 


partner as the climax 
—but it is so well and 
brightly done that to 
sum it up in that phrase 
seems unfair. Besides, 
that’s only the outline; 
the theme is the awak- 
ening, the softening of 
a young woman who 
is at first accused of 
being “a prig and a 
perennial spinster,” of 
being without “an 
understanding heart,” 
and of having “no re- 
gard for human frailty.” 
True, the softening is by 
way of an overdose of 
champagne taken in the 
company of a reporter, 
and that sounds crude, 
too; but Miss HEPBURN 
and Mr. Stewart play 
this scene with delicacy 
and still make it beau- 
tifully comic. There are 
a few over-sentimental- 
ized, over-dramatized 
moments, but not 
many. Admirably 
played and full of 
laughter, this picture 
should give you a most 
cheering evening. 


Mr. GRANT is also in The T'ree of 
Liberty (Director: Frank Lioyp), 
a costume-piece— period, War of 
Independence—which is far more 
inclined than most costume-pieces 
to make a story out of character. 
Not that these characters are at all 
unusual: man of action, uncouth 
in drawing-rooms (Mr. GRANT), 
loving wife who wishes to refine 
him (Martua Scott), icily snobbish 
stage aristocrat (Sir CepRic Harp- 
WICKE)—we know them all well 
enough. But it is a great deal to 
find a “‘period” film that concerns 
“characters” at all rather than 
mere members of the human race 
wearing period costumes and_ in- 
volved in historical events. There 
is in fact a story here apart from the 
story imposed by history; so the 
film has a chance of appealing to 
people who are not as a rule very 
anxious to bother about costume- 
pieces. There are some good spec- 
tacular scenes. The Boston Tea- 
Party, however, takes place [OFF. 
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Confession 


N private life I was a journalist, not 
| the sort who get their names on 
the fronts of buses (READ PETER 
So-aAND-So IN THE SUNDAY SUCH-AND 
Sucn) but the sort who get their names 
on very small cheques that always 
arrive the month after you expect 
them, or later. I lived at home with 
my Aunt Esther and five or six cats, 
and never even thought of blowing 
anything up. 

Then I was called to the Colours and 
everything was changed. All I think 
about is blowing things up, that being 
the chief job of my part of the Army, 
and so far as I can see it is going to be 
very awkward when I get back to 
civilian life, because very few people 
are allowed to do that sort of thing in 
peace-time, unless they are carrying 
civilization to savage tribes or unless 
they are burglars or anarchists, and 
personally I want to be a journalist 
again and only blow things up as a 
hobby. 

My craving to blow things up 
developed quite suddenly during our 
first day on the part of our training 
course called Demolitions. The corporal 
handed me a little piece of guncotton 
shaped like a top-hat and said “Hold 
that carefully. A man named Wivel- 
spoon in the last Company I was in 
didn’t. The War Office were very 
decent to his widow.” 

I am always ready to take a hint, 


and I held it while he shoved a bit of 


stuff up the hole in it, which I won’t 
particularize in case Hitler doesn’t 
know about it, and then we tied what 
looked like a bit of washing-line to the 
ensemble and got it lighted after a 
while. Then we all walked away with 
a mixture of dignity and haste, and 
before long there was a lovely bang 
and the tree we had stuck the white 
top-hat under went right up into the 
air. It was grand. 

Later we got on to bigger things, like 
bridges, and while walking to our first 
bridge I found myself brooding on 
explosives to an alarming extent. 
When we passed a large tree I caught 
myself working out approximately how 
much H.E. would be needed to destroy 
it. This was bad enough, but after we 
had blown up our bridge I could never 
see a bridge without planning its 
destruction, and now the fever has 
gripped me to such an extent that I 
feel an urge to blow up practically 
everything. 

The C.S.M. was quite peevish with 
me on the parade ground yesterday 
because he said I was not attending to 
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him, which was not correct, because 
actually I was estimating his approxi- 
mate weight and working out how 
much H.E., placed with a primer and 
detonator in his respirator, would be 
required to demolish him. 

Soon I expect I shall be quietly 
stealing explosives from the ammuni- 
tion store and blowing things up all 
over the place. So long as there is a 
war on this will not perhaps matter 
very much, because people _ will 
naturally put it down to air-raids and 
just shrug their shoulders; but when 
peace is declared and explosions go on 
occurring in my vicinity it can only be 
a question of time before somebody 
protests. 
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Perhaps my best plan will be to make 
hay while the sun shines. I am going 
home on leave next week, and if I can 
secure a respectable amount of H.E. 
I shall be able to do a good deal in 
seven days. Colonel Hogg’s garage, 
which keeps the light from our best 
sitting-room, will be my first objective. 
The parish hall, the eldest Miss Tartley, 
and Johnson-Clitheroe’s pianola will 
follow in quick succession; and then, if 
I have enough H.E. left, I shall pop up 
to London and interview a few of my 
erstwhile editors, and unless I get 
their signatures on some satisfactory 
post-war contracts I shall leave them 
much more erstwhile than I found 
them. 
































“Oh, good! I see they’re going to give us ‘The Ride of 


the Valkyrie’ 1” 
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Talking 


WONDER how many of you have noticed that when 

you want to say a thing is dead, or dying, you have to 

call it by some awfully long name. Thus, the art of 
correspondence is dead, or dying, but no one really thinks 
that people don’t still write letters. This is why I have 
called this article “Talking” and not “Conversation,” 
because, while the art of conversation is well known to be 
dead, or dying, people hardly ever stop talking—not even, 
nowadays, when they ’re eating. 

The main difficulty about talking is that it is done by all 
sorts of different people fo all sorts of different people. I 
mean, clever people have to talk to stupid people, and 
stupid people to clever people, and people who are clever 
but polite and therefore pretending to be stupid have to 
talk to people who are stupid but polite and therefore 
pretending to be clever. Sometimes two clever people who 
are both polite talk to each other for quite a while without 
realizing they are wasting each other’s time as well as their 
own, and the same thing may happen to two polite but 
stupid people before they realize they are wasting their own 
time as well as each other’s. So you see what a muddle it is. 
It was a little better before the war, because different kinds 
of people went to different kinds of parties, and according 
to what you drank and whether you were standing up, 
kneeling on the floor or sitting on a chair, you knew roughly 
what to expect; but nowadays people will talk to one 
another anywhere. 

But the rules for talking are still much the same. There 
is of course a rule that when two people meet after not 
seeing each other for, say, a day, one person must ask how 
the other person is, and the other person must say “Fine” 
or whatever it is as quickly as possible, so as to ask the 
first person exactly the same question. This looks like a 
coincidence ; but it happens again when the first person says 
“What have you been doing lately?”’ and the other person 
brushes it off in a couple of sentences and again asks the 
first person exactly what this person has just asked the 
other person. I should add that each person is allowed a 
second round to each question later, but it is all on this give- 
and-take principle, which might be accounted for by people’s 
inherent interest in other people, but which is more generally 
put down to people’s inherent interest in themselves. 

One definite rule about talking is that people should face 
each other, or that anyway the fronts of their faces should 
show more than the backs of their heads, and there is 
another and less definite rule that they should fiddle with a 
matchbox, or suddenly untie a shoe and tie it up again, or 
scratch behind the ear of any dog which happens to be 
about. I don’t think there are any other rules, but there 
are quite a lot of customs. 

For instance, it is a custom for nearly everyone to say 
nearly everything twice. This fact is not so recognized as 
it should be, because people are misled by printed talk, that 
is, talk in books, which is, as everyone knows perfectly well 
but never does anything about, quite different from real 
talk. Real talk is hampered by people saying ‘‘ What?” 
because they haven't heard the other person properly, this 
other person having just got to the stage when you bite an 
acid drop instead of sucking it, or a taxi having back-fired 
outside, or someone else having dropped a lump of coal on 
the tiles round a grate; or else just because they are the. 
sort of people who always say “What?” to everything. 

But people don’t say a thing twice only because someone 
hasn’t heard it; they quite often say it because they have 
suddenly realized it sounds good, or because the other 
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“Well, that’s all we can manage for your grant, Sir.” 


person doesn’t agree. There is an idea that if you say a 
thing often enough the other person will agree, but no one 
knows how this idea began, because everyone knows that 
people never agree with anything another person thinks 
unless it happens to be something they themselves thought 
all along. This of course is what makes an argument both 
so enjoyable and so frightfully long; it gives two people a 
good chance to hear their own ideas, with the illusion that 
they are listening to each other’s. 

There is another custom which I suppose all people 
come up against all their lives: I mean the way other 
people are always telling them their life-stories, while they 
are always having to listen. No one has been able to 
explain this. One theory is that the queer sensation felt 
by the people listening—the sensation that they have never 
done anything else, or, as psychologists call it, the bus- 
queue sensation—is only a hallucination, and that quite 
probably that very morning they were themselves telling 
someone else their life-story; but this is nothing more than 
a theory, and therefore not likely to be true. 

One thing most people find baffling about talking is when 
lo stop ; or, rather, when to stop at the right time. It is 
often quite easy for several people in a room to find them- 
selves talking less and less until there is a complete silence. 
This is about the only time when everyone in a room knows 
what everyone else is thinking. A silence like this can only 
be broken by someone saying something for the sake of 
saying it, and usually of course it is broken by two people 
saying it together. But to stop talking at the right time is 
quite different. It often happens that three or four people 
are talking together, and two or three of them are waiting 
for the right moment to break away and get home, or rather, 
to look at the clock, mutter something and dig their elbows 
in the arms of their chairs and lean forward, which is how 
people begin to go home; and every time the right moment 
looks like turning up someone comes out with some remin- 
iscence which they know they ought to listen to. There 
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are several fairly subtle ways of hurrying up reminiscences, 
like saying ‘‘ How interesting!’’ as if the person had finished 
before the person has finished, or handing round a packet 
of cigarettes; but, like all fairly subtle things, they are 
fairly obvious. 

I don’t know if talk between complete strangers who will 
never see each other again, except by accident, counts as 
talking, but I should like to say that there is one awfully 
definite rule for this kind of talk. It is that whatever the 
other person says is true, and it’s very convenient. For 
example, two strangers are standing in a crowded train, 
and one stranger treads on another stranger’s toe. The 
first stranger says “I’m frightfully sorry,” and the other 
says “It’s quite all right.” You see how it straightens 
things out for both of them, because no one minds 
having a toe trodden on by someone who is frightfully 
sorry, and no one minds treading on the toe of someone 
who thinks it’s quite all right. 


Achtung ! 


AS will ich tun wenn die Deutche komm hier, 
W Und klop an die Tiir von mein Haus? 
Will ich yellen Sie kénnen nicht stehen bei mir. 
Or will ich bleib dumb wie ein Maus ? 


Velleicht fiir ein Frau es ist besser zu try 
Eine farbelhaft Siren zu sein, 

Zu offen die Tiir mit ein willkommen Shrei., 
Und cracken ein Flasche von Wein. 


Mit weibliche cunning ich kénnte, ich dink, 
Ein dope zubemix mit das Port, 

Und erstlich enbeten die Herren zu trink, 
Dann kling fiir das Heimguard sofort! 


Aber nein! Als ein Bosch legt ein Fuss in mein Land. 
Ich soll sei so bése, ich glaubt 

Ich will hastliche nehmen das Poker im Hand, 
Und bangen der Schwein on die Haupt! 





“Yes, my girl’s on munitions now. She makes the nut 
that screws on the bolt that holds the plate that covers 
the recess that contains the thingummy that works the 
audget that tells the pilot where he is in the dark.” 
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“It’s the military—asking if they can commandeer the house.” 


The Line 


HE little line to Westerton, by Lewstock and Blow Tor, 

Was nothing to write home about before we went to 
war. 

The 10.15 from Devonmouth fussed in with friendly air, 

And never started promptly if Miss Philbrick wasn’t 
there. 

Bill Gates was on the platform and young Geoffrey in the 
box, 

And everything, though leisurely, was sure and orthodox. 


To-day the line to Westerton has other tow to spin 

Than farmers and Miss Philbrick and such gentry as go in. 

I saw it come this morning packed with people, knee to knee, 

And stagger off to Lewstock at 11.23. 

Bill Gates was on the platform, in the box, and out, and 
back; 

Young — ’s in the Navy now on quite a different 
track. 


The little line to Westerton has now a grave defect: 

You may be stuck at Lewstock if connections don’t 
connect; 

The Blow Tor bus may save you, should it chance to run 
that day— 

It drops you up at Foxmoor, only seven miles away. 

So people who go shopping, and whom nothing will deter, 

Assimilate the spirit of the rovers that we were. 


The little line to Westerton, by Lewstock and Blow Tor, 

Will run one day to schedule, as (they say) it ran before. 

Its martial moodiness will pass, like some old soldier’s jest, 

With all the freights it carried, which Miss Philbrick hasn’t 
guessed, 

Then old Bill Gates, the versatile, will yield proud place 
at last 

And clear the line for Geoffrey’s kind, who made a lifeline 
fast. 
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JACK THE GIANT-KILLER 


“Didn’t I tell you it wasn’t fair to use that sword?” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and distribute 

them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a very large quantity 
of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other materials of all varieties, to be 
made up into comforts for the wounded. 


The number of casualties now caused by the continued bombing of London and our other great 
cities has made it necessary to extend the operation of our Fund to the provision of medical and surgical 
supplies for civilian hospitals. 

At the same time there remains a constant demand on behalf of all the Services—especially 
amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava helmets, gloves, mittens, 
woollen waistcoats, and the like. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given by 
subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of civilians who 
have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty of supplies may be 
available for all. 


Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet ask you, those 


who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, March 11th.—House of Lords: 
Public and Other Schools (War Con- 
ditions) Bill, Second Reading; War 
Damage Bill, Committee Stage. 

House of Commons: The Air 
Estimates. 

Wednesday, March 12th. — House of 

Lords: War Damage Bill. 


House of Commons: Thanks, Mr. 
Roosevelt; Determination of Needs 
Bill, Committee Stage. 


Thursday, March 13th.—House of Com- 
mons: Secret Session on Shipping. 


Tuesday, March 11th—Imagine the 
most immaculately-dressed and distin- 
guished-looking peer of the realm, and 
it is a perfect picture of Lord Quicks- 
woop, Provost of Eton—an unfamiliar 
title that hides the identity of Lord 
Hucu CEcIL. 

His Lordship stood in the House of 
Lords and told his fellow peers that if 
the governing body of Eton thought 
that he would do his job better in a new 
suit of clothes they would be able (once 
the Public and Other Schools (War 
Conditions) Bill is passed) to give him a 
new one from the funds reserved for 
the Newcastle Scholarship. 





TITWILLOW DRAWS A LONG FACE. 


“The whole thing is Gilbertian. It is a 
tragic farce.".—Mr. De 14 Bere on Kitchen 
Waste. 


And apparently he would rather the 
money went to its more prosaic, 
correct and necessary purpose, for he 
opposed the motion for the Second 
Reading, moved by Lord Srmon, the 
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Lord Chancellor, in a speech of per- 
suasive eloquence and good-humour, 
delivered in a voice that rang through 
the gilded chamber in a way that Sir 
JouN Srmon’s never did through the 
Commons’ House. 

Lord Srmon’s speech was made to an 
audience largely consisting of Dukes— 
NORFOLK, DEVONSHIRE, BUCCLEUCH, 
SUTHERLAND—and the CrciL party. 
That distinguished family party sat 
grouped together to listen to the 
maiden speech of the newly-ennobled 


‘Lord Hucu. In front, as Leader, sat 


the Marquess of SALISBURY, with the 
Deputy Leader, the bearded Earl of 
SELBORNE. Behind, Lord QuickKswooD 
and Lord WotmER. The only absentees 
were Lord CRANBORNE, Dominions 
Secretary, who but recently made his 
own maiden speech, and Lord CECIL OF 
CHELWOOD. 

Those who remember his delightful 
contributions to debates in the Other 
Place in the old days expected a 
delicately-phrased, gently humorous 
oration from Lord Quickswoop. They 
were not disappointed. 

Lord Stmon explained that the Bill 
enabled the governors of public and 
other schools to use for other purposes 
funds earmarked for specific objects. 
This relaxation was for “the duration” 
only, and everything done under 
the Bill would have to be confirmed 
by the Government. All should be 
done, the Lord Chancellor urged, to 
prevent the education of youth from 
being unnecessarily hampered. 

Lord QuviIcKswoop was not im- 
pressed. He was frank about it. He 
simply did not like the atmosphere of 
the Bill, which reeked of Dictatorship. 
Lord Stmon blushed. 

Then the Provost went on to talk 
about the possibility of his sartorial 
needs being met from funds that 
should by rights educate some needy 
but brainy youth, and said that they 
must train themselves to think of 
the Lord President of the Council, 
Sir Joun ANDERSON (than whom there 
is no more convinced democrat), as 
Der Fuehrer, and of the President of 
the Board of Education, suave Mr. 
HERWALD Ramssorto,, as I] Duce. 

The Bill’s procedure seemed to him 
to be on all-fours with the case of the 
peccant clerk who, finding unaccount- 
able gaps in his personal petty cash, 
borrowed from that of his employer, 
hoping to make it good in due course. 
But eventually he would go to prison 
for embezzlement, whereas the govern- 
ing bodies of our great schools, backed 
by a special Act of Parliament, would 
be able to do the same thing with what 
Mrs. Malaprop (and his Lordship) 
would call “Impurity.” 
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This Bill merited the verdict some- 
times returned in suicide cases: Tem- 
porary loss of balance of mind. This 
was no time to make so drastic a 
change, for we were all suffering now 
from that loss of balance. 





“WINGED VICTORY” 


Sculptor-in-Chief: Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


Lord Simon, not easily put off, 
reminded the Provost that the public 
(and other) schools were suffering 
mainly from loss of balance, bank, 
education, for the use of, and that a 
public (or other) school was just as 
dead whether it died by its own hand 
or of insufficient sustenance. 

About Lord Quickswoop’s suit: he 
could get it only if, in response to an 
8.0.8. from the governing body of 
Eton, an Order in Council were made 
by the Kine, at the formal request 
of the War Cabinet. Only then (and 
the Lord Chancellor plainly indicated 
that the eye of a needle was child’s- 
play to negotiate compared with this 
obstacle-race of official procedure) 
would Lord Quickswoop find himself 
more conveniently (although, surely, 
not more elegantly) apparelled. 

By now 41 peers had gathered to 
hear the debate—a bigger number, said 
Lord Simon a trifle acidly, than he had 
seen since he occupied the Woolsack, 
and the “Contents” had it unanimously 
when the Second Reading was put to 
the vote. 

But from his expression it seems 
likely that Lord Quickswoop, unwill- 
ing to accept a complete new suit at 











“The poor dears want 
miss the circuses.” 


the expense of Eton, will, to use the 
modern phrase (and of course quite 
figuratively) take the pants off the 
Lord Chancellor in the Committee 
stage. 

Lord STRABOLGI, leading the Labour 
peers—who were all engaged elsewhere 
—sent a shudder of horror through the 
landlubbing House by saying that the 
training-ship Britannia was “the best 
public school in the world.” However, 
he was allowed to get away with it on 
announcing that he and his Party did 
not subscribe to jokes about the Old 
School Tie. 

Then on to the War Damage Bill, 
with versatile Lord Stmon again at the 
wheel. 

The Commons heard Captain Davip 
MarGEsson, War Minister, give the 
news that Home Guards, called out for 
full-time service, would get 10s. a day, 
and that H.G. officers should be chosen 
only for their ability to inspire and 
lead their men, and not for social or 
other non-military reasons. A Zone 
Commander who had other ideas had 
now “vacated his appointment.” 

Mr. F. MontacvE, of the Transport 
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to be re-evacuated to Rome. 





Ministry, having made a statement 
no word of which could have reached 
those more than six feet from his lips, 
but which was apparently about traffic 
in the black-out, Miss RATHBONE 
offered a fashion hint. It was that 
men should “‘Wear Something White” 
on the ankles of their trouser-legs, and 
women on the bottoms of their skirts. 
Then motorists would see them and 
their relatives would be spared the 
expense of mourning-clothes. 

Mr. AtTLeE, Lord Privy Seal, 
promised to look into the B.B.C. ban 
on pacifists, operative even if they only 
conduct a choir or play an instrument, 
without uttering a word at the 
microphone. 

Then Lord HINcHINGBROOKE, heir 
to the Earl of SANDWICH, was intro- 
duced as Member for South Dorset, 
forming the khaki-clad “meat” of a 
Sandwich, the “bread” of which was 
provided by Captain JAMEs STUART, 
Government Chief Whip, and Captain 
MarcGEsson, former Chief Whip, his 
sponsors. 

He took his seat in time to hear Sir 
ARCHIBALD Srnc“arr, Air Minister, 
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They get plenty of bread, but they vo 


present the Air Estimates. They were 
for a “token” of £100—which would 
run the R.A.F. for a second or so— 
but Captain HaRoLp Barour, Under- 
Secretary, revealed that the real 
demand was “immense.” 

It was a briskly-told account of the 
activities of a Force that has written 
deathless history in the death-laden 
skies of half the world in the past few 
exciting fateful months. Sir CHARLES 
PortTAL, Chief of the Air Staff, listened 
from the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery. 

For the loss of 1,800 machines we 
had destroyed 4,250 German and 1,100 
Italian aeroplanes, said Sir ARCHIBALD. 
We had disrupted the Italian Empire, 
and shown the world what grit and 
daring can do, even against seemingly 
hopeless odds. Coastal Command 
machines had flown 16,000,000 miles— 
some 640 times round the world—in 
defence of our shipping and on errands 
of mercy or vengeance. 

The strength of one Command alone 
exceeded by fifty per cent. the total 
roll of the whole R.A.F. of pre-war 
days. The Air Training Corps had 
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already attracted to its ranks 130,000 
out of the 750,000 boys in the land 
between 16 and 18. 

Then thanks to the factory workers, 
who shared in the glory of the victories 
of the skies. 

We were to have more and bigger 
bombers; faster, more formidable 
fighters. GOEBBELS’ boast that air 
help from the United States would not 
get here was already proved false. It 
would be no easy task to defeat Nazi 
Germany, but it could, and must, and 
WOULD be done. The war was about 
to enter on a grimmer phase, but the 
spirit of the R.A.F. would never fail, 
the Minister ended amid a crash of 
cheers. 

There followed an almost entirely 
laudatory debate, and Captain Bat- 
FOUR, winding up, told the House 
that a horticultural adviser had been 
appointed for the curious (but evidently 
important) purpose of growing grass 
on Air Force aerodromes. A strange 
purpose, indeed, for an_ intrepid, 


dashing Force that never has—and. 


never will—let the grass grow beneath 
its feet. 

Mr. SPEAKER was kept from his 
duties by influenza to-day, and Sir 
Dennis HERBERT deputized. 
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Wednesday, March 12th—Never, 
surely, has there been so exultant 
a cheer as that which greeted Mr. 
Winston CHURCHILL’Ss ‘‘vote of 
thanks” to President RoosEvEtt, the 
Government and people of the United 
States of America for the passing of 
the Lease and Lend Bill on the 
previous evening. 

It was a cheer that rolled and 
roared and crashed round the historic 
Chamber, and then echoed away, as if 
it would bridge the very Atlantic with 
an expression of the nation’s gratitude 
to the sister Democracy so far away, 
yet so near in the fight for freedom. 
One almost expected the House to 
break into the dance rhythm of 
‘Thanks, Mr. Roosevelt!” 

The Prime Minister, clearly in 
excellent spirits, offered deep and 
respectful appreciation of America’s 
monument of generous and far-seeing 
statesmanship. They had written a 
new Magna Charta for all free peoples 
and those who would fain be free, and 
it proclaimed the duty of free men of 
all nations to fight for its ideals and 
aims. 

‘“‘T offer to the United States,” said 
the Prime MINIsTER, “our gratitude 
for her inspiring act of faith.” 














old man?” 


“ Fave half a cigar, 
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How those cheers rose, again and 
again! 

It was a fitting epilogue to the 
PREMIER’S statement that Mr. GEORGE 
Hatt, Colonial Under-Secretary, should 
then announce that Britain was giving 
the far-off colony of Jamaica its first 
democratic constitution, with adult 
suffrage and all the trappings of free 
government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

And was it merely coincidence that 
the House went on to deal, in Com- 
mittee, with the Determination of 
Needs Bill, which makes easier the lot 
of those for whom even a great war 
cannot provide work ? 

Thursday, March 13th—There was 
a homely atmosphere about the House 
of Commons to-day. Members had 
another of their beloved Secret Sessions 
which cause even the most pococuran- 
tish to attend their duties. 

The eagerness with which they 
crowd into the. Chamber on _ these 
occasions gives the lie to CHAUCER’S 
dictum that: 


“Thre may kepe a counsel, 
If twain be awaie” 
—which, as they say, only goes to 
show! 
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“While waiting for your Woolton hot-pot, Sir, perhaps you would care to glance through one 


of our old pre-war menus,” 


‘ye se . 

8 in a vision I can see him vet— 
the great sea-hero of the long 
ago. He used to lean over the 


promenade railings near the ice-cream 
booth and ceaselessly scan the ocean 
through his telescope. And who, we 
used to ask ourselves, had a better right 
to inspect the ocean than Mr. Prosser ? 
It was practically Mr. Prosser’s ocean. 
Officially he had something to do with 
boats, or it may have been bathing 
tents, but unofficially Mr. Prosser was 
overlord of the foreshore and para- 
mount chief of the promenade—at 
any rate so far as the paddling, 
shrimping, sand-castle-making section 
of society was concerned. For Mr. 
Prosser was the man who had seen the 
sea-serpent. In a world of shifting 
values that fact alone shone like a fixed 
and splendid star. Small boys who 
were permitted to look through Mr. 


Vain Triumph 


Prosser’s telescope were regarded as 
having received the ultimate accolade 
of the beach. Nursemaids laid their 
plans in accordance with Mr. Prosser’s 
weather report. It was generally 
understood that the tides came in 
and went out to a routine laid down 
by Mr. Prosser at the beginning of 
the season. 

“Yes,” Mr. Prosser would say. 
“Right over there beyond the pier I 
seed ’un. Stretched out in coils, he 
were, like a great manila hawser. 
Reckon he saw I had my glass on ’un, 
cos he slithered off sharp. But he’ll be 
back one day, and [’ll have my glass 
out waiting for ’un when he comes.” 

“T bet you don’t know what sea- 
serpents live on, Mr. Prosser,” a 
precocious, spectacled and pimply small 
boy had cried out shrilly to the great 
man on one occasion. 


“They live on small boys, that’s 
what,” Mr. Prosser had replied sternly, 
and the rest of us moved ostentatiously 
away from a creature so debased that 
it could doubt the omniscience of the 
world’s greatest authority on marine 
life. 

But there came a year when Mr. 
Prosser was seen no more on his pitch. 
It was generally suspected that he had 
gone to take up some important post 
at the Admiralty, but nothing was 
-known for certain except that he had 
left behind him a gap which no one 
else could fill. Others might gaze at the 
ocean through brass-bound telescopes; 
others might be as broad in the beam; 
but no one else had had that crowded 
hour of glorious life which had been 
vouchsafed to Mr. Prosser. And as far 
as I know there is still an opening 
there for the authentic, hundred per 
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cent. sea-dog—that is to say, the man 
who has seen the sea-serpent. 

And now I come to the more 
poignant and personal part of this 
narrative. For I too have seen the sea- 
serpent. In that remote past at the 
seaside we discussed many ambitions. 
Some were in favour of going in for 
Prime Minister, because it was under- 
stood that you had dinner with the 
King every night; others wished to 
discover the South Pole or to become 
rat-catchers. But no one, so far as I 
can remember, ever had the presump- 
tion to picture himself as Mr. Prosser’s 
successor. And yet by all the rules of 
sea-doggery this ultimate triumph is 
already mine. For, as I say, I have 
seen the sea-serpent. 

The event took place recently in 
mid-ocean from the bridge of one of 
His Majesty’s ships. It was about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The sun 
began to glint on some object fine on 
the port bow, and as at sea these days 
one takes a peculiar interest in objects 
which glint on the surface of the water, 
I can fairly claim to have studied it 
with as much care as Mr. Prosser used 
to devote to his particular stretch of 
ocean. And as I live and breathe it 
was the sea-serpent, slimy and shining 
in the sun, coil upon coil of it undulat- 
ing along in the manner approved for 
sea-serpents. It passed within fifty 
yards of the ship and then, like Mr. 
Prosser’s sea-serpent, it no doubt 
noticed that I had my glass on it and 
it slithered down into the depths. But 
in one respect at least my sea-serpent 
is an improvement on Mr. Prosser’s 
because I have a witness for mine—in 
the person of a Yeoman of Signals of 
unbribeable reputation who was with 
me on the bridge at the time. 

And now, I hope, the peculiar 
poignancy of the drama will be clear to 
all. At any other time fame at least 
equal to that of Mr. Prosser would 
surely have been my reward for this 
experience. On the strength of it I too 
should have graduated to the ranks 
of the sea-dogs; I too should have 
become the hero of the foreshore and 
the man whose disapproval caused 
even precocious small boys in spectacles 
to quail. But as things are at present 
one has to face the fact that my sea- 
serpent is unlikely to produce anything 
but a yawn from the greenest of land- 
lubbers. One has to face the fact that 
we are living in a world of twisted 
values, a world which has temporarily 
lost its taste for sea-serpents and which 
no longer considers the sighting of them 
to be the most thrilling event which 
can possibly happen at sea. Mere 
disbelief would be easy to bear—even 
Mr. Prosser suffered from a minority 
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who regarded him not as the greatest 
hero but simply as the greatest liar on 
the foreshore. But Mr. Prosser never 
had to contend with the great heresy 
that the sighting of the sea-serpent 
is no longer the hall-mark of the 
sea-dog. - 

The day will undoubtedly come 
when the sea-serpent is big news again. 
When the whole of England is busy 
basking on the beaches from which all 
the barbed wire has been removed; 
when Parliament has gone into an 
interminable recess and nothing what- 
soever is happening throughout the 
whole world; when that day comes 
the reporters, searching feverishly for 
something to put in their papers, will 
hear with the greatest excitement that 
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someone claims to have sighted the 
sea-serpent off Bognor. They will 
hurry down in a body to hear about 
it, and no doubt they will compare 
this sea-serpent with the one sighted 
by H.M.S. Euryalus in the eighteen- 
sixties. Even the Loch Ness Monster 
may get into print again. But my own 
ship and my own sea-serpent, though 
equally worthy, are doomed to per- 
petual oblivion in the annals of the 
silly season. 

And in the meantime, while we await 
the spring offensive, while every ear is 
cocked for the first crash of guns, 
bombs, mines and secret weapons, dare 
I hope, I wonder, that I shall be the 
first man in all England to hear the 
cuckoo ? H. W. M. 





“A fine body of men, Colonel!” 
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“ Yes, Harry, I THINK that makes our position clear.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Background for St. Joan 


THE ground traversed by Joan oF Arc between her call 
and the crowning at Rheims was obviously a stimulating 
incentive to travel before the war; and it has provided Mr. 
OweEN Rotter and his illustrator, Miss AVERIL MACKENZIE- 
GRIEVE, with a unique topographical record in print and 
wood-cut. If the former’s portrait of Joan herself is 
hampered by a rather perverse refusal to face the character 
of her supernaturalism, well, one may pardon the rather 
fumbling drawing of the central figure for the sake of so 
excellent a background. Starting in August, 1939, at 
Nancy, reaching Calais with war already declared, the 
collaborators heard the siren for mobilization at Orleans 
and never got to Rheims at all. But they saw The Land of 
St. Joan (METHUEN, 15/-): the Domremy of her Voices; the 
lime-tree on whose twigs her horse browsed at Vaucouleurs, 
the shrine at Fierbois where her sword lay perdu; the 
forgotten battlefield at Patay; and Compiégne, the scene 
of her surrender—and France’s. The homely delights of 
Bourges, the celestial gallantry of the stained glass at St. 
Urbain—where Our Lapy and Joan are depicted routing 
the Huns—these, and much more here, stand firmly and 
reassuringly for the immortal France. . 





Confessions of a Farmer Broadcaster 


Literature having become largely a coterie pursuit, the 
public so soundly catered for by the best Victorian writers 
has betaken itself to films, broadcasts and printed matter 
equally easy of assimilation. The main purpose of Wessex 
Wins (FABER AND FaBeER, 8/6) is to exhibit the demoralizing 
effect of the production of these amenities on a farmer who 
found it easier to “farm London” than his own Wiltshire 
acres. Here, in candid detail, Mr. A. G. STREET tells how 
he took to grass and a milk-round because nothing else 
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could pay; how he voiced his fellow-farmers’ grievances 
for seven-and-six an article in a local paper; how, 
“dared ” to write a novel, he produced Farmer’s Glory and 
found himself famous—rather, you feel, as the exhibitor of 
a race about which England felt itself to be ignorant, as a 
naturalist might get in with something intimate on otters. 
His career as a publicist, he maintains, has led him away 
from his job. The trouble perhaps is that as a publicist 
he is too sectional to be socially inspiring. He has little 
to say here on the most interesting problem of the country- 
side—that of growing two families where one grew before. 


Through a Glass Darkly 


The attraction, one imagines, that Miss BARBARA 
GooLDEN exercises for her readers is the energetic, rather 
untidy, interest she takes in the problems of the age. Tart 
and sentimental by turns, she usually reserves the sentiment 
for the uglier things of life, a technique noted by BROWNING 
as introduced by the new French novels of the ’fifties. 
Belinda, the well-meaning heroine of Crown of Life (HEINE- 
MANN, 9/6), is a martyr to the traditional duties of a wife 
and mother, without any knowledge of the dogma that 
would define those duties or the grace that should inspire 
them. (Incidentally we are told that the Establishment is 
a prisoner in Lambeth Palace and the Vatican disqualified 
by a tenderness for the Axis; but surely a greal deal of 
corporate and personal faith has survived these and similar 
historical disabilities?) Belinda, however, trudges altruistic- 
ally on, while her children and their contemporaries indulge 
in “talk, great windy gusts of it,” on divorce, abortion, 
drink and other alternatives to the shapelier life—a life 
which, as their creator soundly perceives, needs a pattern 
and a motive. Belinda’s generation comes off best. Certainly 
the opening pages of the book are unsurpassed by the 
remainder. 


Trade Winds over the Garden 


When Mr. Grorrrey HENSLOW assures the amateur 
gardener that it is more profitable to collect orchids than 
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“Ask Colonel Nettleford if he can spare a minute.” 
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TILLERS OF THE SOIL 


STUDY OF URBAN DWELLERS PREPARING FOR THE WORST 


Lewis Baumer, March 2\st, 1917 


stamps, he suggests an attitude towards gardening that it 
may be hoped the present stringent times will correct. 
The cleavage of the horticultural world into a trade that 
sets floral—though, mercifully, not vegetable—fashions and 
the meek and moneyed public that falls for them, has done 
harm to both; and the sooner the purveyors of the Six 
Best Duckweeds (carefully packed, with cultural directions, 
one guinea) are extinct, the better for us all. Gardening 
Instruction (QUALITY PREss, 10/-) is, however, not entirely 
a trade manifesto; and even when it is, it is usually helpful 
and interesting. It is outspoken enough when its writer’s 
heart is engaged—over roses, for instance—to lament the 
harm done by a public avid of novelties and a trade bent on 
supplying them. And it incorporates several sound ideas 
in its all too short sections on vegetables and fruit. The 
happiest of these is a plea for the founding of a national 
orchard—a sort of reference library of fruit-trees open to 
the public with (one suggests) cultural demonstrations. 
Would East Malling perhaps oblige ? 





The Female of the Species 


In Pipitza, heroine of Temperate Zone (FABER AND FABER, 
7/6), Miss NANcy JOHNSTONE shows us a most constant and 
determined nymph whose heart was as hot as her brain was 
cool. This daughter of an intellectual Mexican-Indian and 
his English school-mistress wife throve on teething tonics 
of flies boiled with cumin seed and, at nine years old, was 
sent to an English school in Mexico City. After that she 
decided to live alone in a hill village and defended her 
honour with a long machete with which she slashed any 
admirer who grew too ardent. Later she fell in love with 
and (being Pipitza) wooed, won, and married a white 
journalist. During the process she became involved in the 
affairs of several other Europeans and sorted out their 
muddled lives with endearingly casual dexterity. Miss 
JOHNSTONE writes extremely well about people and places. 
May she give us another book about Pipitza as soon as 
possible. 
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1 suppose we ARE a legitimate military object now Fred’s home on leave, dear.” 


Justice Forward, Please 


[“ Whisky and baccy’ll gar a man live for ever.”—James Pigg (adapted).] 


It brings to me an age now passed away 
When it had worth, if not precisely thrilling, 
Of a large substance that it lacks to-day; 
When clapt in purse or casual in poke 
It spread a comfort, not untouched with pride, 
Through him who felt he was not wholly broke, 
As men say, to the wide. 


( ith when I contemplate this meagre shilling, 


The smoker then could haughtily invest it 
In two full ounces of the best; and mind, 
When I say “best” I really mean the best; it 
Was good for three of ordinary kind. 
Nor was the modest toper slow to score; 
A jovial soul could hear the midnight chimes 
And do himself quite proud on little more. 
Those were indeed the times. 


But now the latter ere he pulls a cork out 
Pays for his whisky hardly less than gold, 
And gets for that huge sum he has to fork out 
A watery brew, not proven as of old; 

The former, too, that lifelong devotee, 
Puffing penuriously the cheapest blend, 

And lucky to get that much, fails to see 

Where the darned thing will end. 


George, ‘tis a problem for the earnest thinker, 
A task for minds intelligent and keen, 
How to preserve the true though moderate drinker 
And him who woos the blushful nicotine; 
Let them tax vain and carnal luxuries, 
Pork, and the maiden’s hat, the street-boy’s top, 
But cease to harm those prime necessities, 
Baccy and—just a drop. Dum-Dvm. 
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The Schmidt Girls and 
the Black-Out 


N that incredibly remote summer, 
when everybody was so staggered 
by Britain adopting conscription, 

I was on the Lodging List at an im- 
portant military station. There I lived 
in a boarding-house kept by sisters 
with the fine old name of Schmidt. 

There were the usual acid remarks 
concerning them. Visitors reported 
them to the Security Officer, but he 
said it was quite all right. I suppose he 
knew. His name was Schultz anyway. 

The outlook of the Schmidts, whose 
German antecedents were reassuringly 
remote, went a long way towards con- 
vincing mé that they had little of the 
provident Hun in their composition. 

One day I pointed out to them that 
the house had many windows and that 
the Government had warned people to 
look to their black-out in case of 
a national emergency. Hadn’t they 
better do something about it ? 

They merely displayed their in- 
expensive dentures and answered in 
soft and pleasant tones that I was 
very kind, but they were quite sure 
there was not going to be a war. Their 
motto was, “Don’t worry; it may 
never happen.” 

This irritated me. I said: “All right. 
[’ll tell you what will happen. War 
will break out suddenly and there will 
be a rush for curtains. You won’t be 
able to get them in time and everybody 
will see your hotel lights and suspect 
you because of your name.” 

I had the melancholy satisfaction 
of seeing these predictions broadly 
fulfilled. The door-bell began ringing 
regularly of an evening, the Schmidt 
sisters appeared before the magistrates, 
and neighbours exchanged the obvious 
comments. : 

With compassionate wonder I 
watched the good, plain, sweet-spoken 
Miss Schmidts persuading themselves 
that a number of tattered old blinds 
and pieces of brown paper would 
conceal the interior illuminations from 
watchful wardens. 

When the failure of these devices 
was forced upon them, they began 
painting electric bulbs blue, providing 
them with immense shades, or remov- 
ing them altogether, so that a terrifying 
darkness ensued. 

People crept about, feeling their way 
along the walls. There were disastrous 
crashes down the stairs. Aerial warfare 
claimed early victims without the 
humming of a solitary Heinkel. 

“Why not get proper curtains?” I 
suggested. “The place is getting like 
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the Haunted House at one of those 
awful exhibitions.” 

“Oh, we could never get curtains for 
all these windows!” cooed the Miss 
Schmidts. “It would break the bank 
utterly!” 

I reflected on the unkindness of 
fortune, who had apparently denied 
the Schmidt girls both beauty and 
wisdom. 

“Won't the fines break the bank 
anyway?” I asked gently. 

“Not now, surely! We’ve darkened 
the whole house.” 

“You have indeed. But there are 
still such things as pocket-torches.” 

There were. In a very short time the 
whole hotel twinkled with them. The 
spectacle from without was enchanting. 
It was like the last scene of Peter Pan, 
with the little house up among the 
tree-tops and lights everywhere. 

At this stage I began being ordered 
to proceed forthwith, and did not 
witness the immediate sequel. 

The police had been exceedingly for- 
bearing up till then, but after I had 
started on my circular tour, in which 
I was to sample the hospitality of half 
Britain, there came all the Fifth Column 
scare, and the Schmidt girls were re- 
ported to have retired into seclusion. 

I learnt that they were released soon 
afterwards, and I was glad to hear it, 
for my tour had convinced me that 
their British character was proved 
beyond question by their attitude over 
the black-out. 

I find people are exactly the same 
everywhere. 

We have been told on the best 
authority that the war will certainly 
last another winter, and may very well 
continue into 1944. 

But the inhabitants of this incurably 
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optimistic island go on pasting bits of 
paper here, painting a bulb there, and 
generally improvising makeshifts, as 
though peace and plenty were just 
round the corner and might be expected 
next week-end. 

I get up in the dark and turn a 
switch. A glow like the last flicker of a 
discarded cigarette rewards the action. 

By this illumination I have to shave 
—a chancy business, from which the 
chin emerges plastered and with some- 
thing approaching imperial design. 

We live in anonymous darkness, 
which induces new standards of judg- 
ment and fertile speculation concerning 
the real appearance of our neighbours. 
Supposing the war ended to-morrow, 
and light suddenly returned—what, 
for instance, would our chambermaid 
really look like ? 

The subject becomes one of deep 
possibilities, calling for a revision of 
opinions which were perhaps too 
hastily formed. 

The encircling gloom of British 
households is already having a revolu- 
tionary effect on fundamental social 
problems. It seems, indeed, that 
suitors in this strange Erebus through 
which we are passing rely less on the 
eye than on the ear. Beauty, to them, 
is not merely skin-deep; it is extin- 
guished from the vision and exists only 
in the mellifluous quality of human 
tones. 

And that brings me back to the 
example of the moment. 

Is it no more than a lucky turn of the 
wheel, or were the Schmidt girls, so far 
from being improvident, gifted with a 
foresight transcending the normal ? 

Either way, I suppose it is poetic 
justice that I should now be choosing 
wedding presents for both of them. 





“ Sergeant, I’d like a word with you—alone.” 








MONG the minor inconveniences 
caused by enemy action is the 
inverted serial. Long before 

Hitler let his Luftwaffe loose upon us 
the American magazine had become 
rare enough to cause a minor sensation 
in the home. We did manage, though, 
to secure a regular supply of a 
few specimens. But lately these sole 
survivors of the colourful band have 
arrived at strange intervals, in an 
order bearing no relation to the order 
of their first appearance, and occasion- 
ally have failed us altogether. 

Now the British character, I am 
happy to say, is strong enough to allow 
us to survive this ordeal. The strange 
experience of reading a Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland dénouement before, as 
far as we are aware, any crime has been 
committed may add to our confusion 
but will not assist in our rout; the first 
half of a New Yorker Profile or an 
eighth part of Will Rogers’ life may 
have passed from us for ever, but our 
national resolution remains unshaken. 

Nevertheless I am glad that a few 
fragments of the other bit of civiliza- 
tion reach us, for I like to know what 
the citizens of the United States are 
doing when they are not reading serial 
stories, attending conventions, casting 
straw votes or watching baseball 
matches. In particular I like to know 
what they are thinking and saying 
about us. It is true that our own daily 
papers state from time to time that the 
Americansare with us, but Iliketoknow 
it at first hand. It is good to feel that 
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they are standing there on the touch- 
line shouting for us, and I don’t care if 
they go on shouting until they bring a 
modest blush to our embarrassed brows. 

But what is more, the Americans are 
in a sense a mirror to ourselves. Their 
doubts and hesitancies were once ours. 
Their arguments against a fatal step 
are echoes of voices we once heard. 
This makes it easy for us to understand 
just how the American feels. We have 
been through the same operation and 
know all about the number of stitches. 
But I wonder, whenever I read my 
magazines, if the American really 
knows what we think about it all now. 
For if my magazines are a true guide 
he will have at least one mistaken 
impression about us. 

I have always understood that our 
glorious past was an inspiration rather 
than a physical asset. Drake’s drum 
may roll out again, but Drake himself 
is an unlikely apparition. Yet I find 
that the American short-story writer 
is busily digging up our past to fortify 
our present. The Red Book Magazine 
even has a story about an old Colonel 
who, when he should have been taking 
his turn to watch for the invaders on 
Beacon Hill, stayed on his way to put 
out an incendiary bomb. For an hour 
the post on Beacon Hill was deserted. 
As the old Colonel panted to the top 
he wondered with horror whether the 
alien host was already descending upon 
our unguarded shores. But he need not 
have worried, for in his absence his 
Crusader ancestor, clad in chain-mail 
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and carrying a battle-axe, was taking 
his place. 

Now this is all very well, but a little 
reflection will show us that such 
apparitions are not a solution to our 
man-power problem but rather an 
embarrassment, and I would hate to 
think that the American really believes 
this sort of thing. For after all, the old 
Colonel’s Crusader ancestor would be 
merely a raw recruit, and a very 
awkward recruit at that. Let us 
suppose that he had observed the 
approaching enemy. His duty, as 
explained in the story, would have 
been to telephone and inform head- 
quarters. Now what sort of a mess 
would a Crusader ancestor have made 
of the telephone? He was, you will 
observe, quite unacquainted with 
modern life. He did not even know 
how to dress for battle. He would, in 
fact, have been of as little use as a 
trumpeter in a brigade of tanks. 

I do not believe that we could train 
our ancestors, if they appeared in 
sufficient force. The discipline would 
be dreadful. How can one confine a 
man to barracks when at any moment 
he may dissolve ? How would we make 
him shave, or accept orders from a 
mere offshoot of a great-great-grand- 
son’s illicit love ? 

No, no, no. Let us keep the past out 
of this. Let us nail our ancestors, those 
of them who were respectable, securely 
to our walls. They will do us far more 
good there than if they were wielding 
battle-axes on Beacon Hill. 
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“You can’t go in yet; there’s only forty-seven of you.” 
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